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Who Was Used Up" and in "Loss of Breath"
he travestied tales of horror, laughing at the
reader in what he called "half-banter, half-
satire". Nor were all these tales of fee-faw-
fum without echoes of the America of his
day. To the major currents of thought he
was indifferent, but such fashions as balloon-
ing, sea voyages, and mesmerism find a warped
expression in his fiction. And in every tale is
evident his careful technique, his extreme
particularity in images of sound, and even of
taste and smell.
Such self-conscious art seems to justify
Lowell's contemptuous verdict that Poe was
"two fifths sheer fudge", but the New Eng-
lander's admission that the remainder of the
fraction was "three fifths of him genius" is
nearer the truth. Torn by anxiety, beaten by
poverty, Poe traded upon the popular me-
dium of the German tale of horror. Yet his
absorption in the world of darkness was at
basis sincere. Death and the grave interested
him as connected mysteriously with beauty.
In all his thinking he "stopped at the door
of the tomb"; the faces of men and women,
which others found lovely in daily living,
attained, Poe believed, their true dignity only
when confronted by sorrow and death. This
theory of the unity of beauty with sadness,
linking him to other creators of the literature
of darkness, such as De Quincey, James
Thomson or Baudelaire, he repeated often
in elaborately reasoned essays, and illustrated